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NOTICES OF FARMS, MINUTES BY THE 
WAY, &c. 


Mulberry Trees—Silk Business—Call at General 
A. Holman’s Farm, Bolton, Mass. 


Passing throngh Bolton, we availed ourselves of 
the opportunity to call upon Gen, A. Holman, who 
has had considerable experience in raising and set- 
ting out mulberry trees, feeding worms, &c. He 
commenced his operations six or seven years since, 
and began to set out his trees for the purpose of 
producing silk. His farm is admirably adapted for 
this business, there being but few places in our es- 
timation, which are more favorable. It is situated 
on the eastern side of an elevated and extensive 
swell of land, commonly known by the name of 
« Bolton hill,” from whose summit a great extent of 
beautiful country is visible: the svil is generelly a 
strong loam and rather rocky. He has from 5 to 
6000 trees, which have been planted at different 
times from 5 to 7 years: many of them stand from 
6 to 10 feet distant from each other, and have low 
heads: the land is laid down to grass. It is now 
four years since he began to feed worms. Two 
years ago, about 50 lbs. of manufactured sewing 
silk was produced: last year 55 lbs. of reeled silk, 
which was sold for $6 per 1b., which with the boun- 
ty from the State of $1 50 per 1b., would amount 
to the sum of $412 50. The quantity of silk this 
¢ year cannot be ascertained, as all the eggs which 
can be produced from his cocoons have been con- 
tracted for by a house in Philadelphia. The quan- 
tity of cocoons is supposed to be not quite so large 
as it was last year. He will probably have from 
20 to 25 millions of eggs, which will be worth six 
times as much as what the silk would bring. His 
worms are a very superior variety, called the “ brown 
mammoth,” which he thinks the best of all varie- 
ties for our climate: they have given universal sat- 
isfaction wherever they have been used. Two 
crops of worms have been produced this season: 
the first were hatched out the last of May: the 
second the 4th of July. ‘Iwo crops he thinks is 
all that can be profitably raised in our climate. 
There is no difficulty in keeping the eggs from 
hatching before‘they are wanted. ‘They are put 
into a demijohn and corked up, but not- perfectly 
tight, as that would destroy the vitality of the eggs ; 
they are then placed in a coul part of the cellar on 
the bottom: in this way they may be retarded un- 
til late in the summer. He is satisfied now that he 
has injured his trees by stripping the leaves tvo 
close before they had attained sufficient strength 
and vigor to bear it, and that they have been much 
stunted and retarded by it. ‘Ihis is the reason why 
the quantity of silk has not increased with the age 
of the trees. The trees are of the common white 
variety, and do not give satisfaction on account of 
the smallness of the Jeaf, as it requires much time 
to gather them in comparison with some other vari- 
eties. He thinks he shall graft or bud them with 
some superior variety, either the Brousa, Alpine or 
Canton, if the last should prove sufficiently hardy. 
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He thinks highly of the morus multicaulis for the | 
southern climate, and has many growing for sale. 
They will not probably be profitable in this region, | 
if we may judge from the ill success which has at- | 
tended their cultivation this year. We hear of 
some growers who will not raise so many trees as 
they planted in the spring, and others who are much | 
disappointed in the number calculated upon; they | 


either planted them too deep, or cut them up too | 


much, or it was too cold or too wet, or they were 
injured in the cellar, or some plaguy thing or other 
befel the:n. 


the first of August: they will do for the southern 
climate, but not for ours. 
Gen. Holman has converted the upper part of 


one of his barns into a convenient cocoonery, 50 | 


feet by 25, well ventilated on every side, and filled 
with shelves in six tiers, capable of accommodating 
500,000 worms, An elderly and infirm man and 
his wife have performed most of the labor in tend- 
ing the worms and gathering the leaves 
help was given during the last stages, when an _ in- 


creased quantity of leaves are necessary. They | 
were busy in stripping the cocoons from the bunches | 


of straw on which they had spun. We have fre- 
quently seen branches of trees with the leaves on, 


put up for the worms to spin upon, but the straw | 
appeared to us muuch better, as the cocoons are | 


We have seen many fields from which | 
but little foliage could be spared, even as late as | 


: some extra | 


‘business, and has always bees strong in 1 the belief 
‘that it would be one of great profit. He was for 
‘many yearsa resident of France and engaged in 
‘the silk trade, and well acquainted with tne manner 
of rearing worms and the production of silk in that 
country. ‘To encourage others in the business—he 
set out with much care four years since, 4 or 5000 
trees Ou a part of his farm near the bottom of the 
hill, The soil is of an inferior quality—a poor 
sandy loam ona gravelly bottom. The trees were 
set, we believe, twelve feet apart; the holes dug 
three feet square, and great pains taken to insure 
their growth: the trees were three or four years 
old when taken fromthe nursery. This orchard 
has proved failure: most of the trees are either 
dead or badly stunted. One cause of the failure is 
the poverty of the soil, and another, the severity of 


| the winters. 

We have seen in our perambulations great quan- 
| tities of youug trees which the owners call Alpine, 
‘that are nothing more than the Brousa mulberry. 
‘lhe Brousa will, we think, prove a valuable variety 
| for oar climate, 

Bolton contains many well cultivated farms; we 
noticed one owned by Mr Moses Greenleaf, where 
| scarcely a weed could be found ; al! his crops were 
perfectly clean—quite a contrast to most of the 
farms whiich have come under our observation. It 
is often the case with a field of potatoes, that they 


more easily taken off: a handful of straw is tied at | are choked and over-topped with pig-weeds, roman 
one end, and cut off the other end the length of | wormwood, and other vile weeds, very much to the 
the distance between the shelves, and set up be-_ injury of the crop, and against the character of the 
tween them on the tied end, forming an inverted| owner. This farm is an exception to the great 
cone ; the worms crawl up and fill the straw. | majority —we therefore take this opportunity to 

Gen. Holman spoke with confidence concerning commend the proprietor for his industry in thus em- 
the silk business, and feels encouraged by the suc-  ploying his boys and himself at odd hours in clean- 
cess which has attended his first efforts, to pursue | ing his grounds, thereby benefiting his hogs, crops 
it, and thinks it will ultimately prove profitable. It | and farm, and setting a good example to his neigh- 
would be wrong in calculating the profits of the| bors. Wesaw om this place the finest piece of 
business, to take as a guide the produce of the | onions that we ever‘laid our eyes upon: there must 
three past years: if the rent of the land, interest of | be nearly 150 bushels on about a quarter of an acre. 
the money expended for trees, labor, &c., were all | When his crop is gathered we hope to give an ex- 
reckoned, it would probably appear that the proceeds | act account of the number of bushels and rods of 
of the business have fa!len considerable short of land, together with his mode of cultivation, &c., to 
the interest of the outlay and labor. It should be | the pubiic through the N. E. Farmer. We observ- 
remembered that a mulberry orchard does not be- | ed} here some very early Canada corn, which was 
gin to pay until from 7 to 10 years of age, although | ‘then ripe or nearly so (Aug. 29th.) It was planted 
we have had statements to the contrary, which have | thick, and believed by the owner that as much was 
greatly misled those who were disposed to embark | obtained as from a larger variety, [we doubt it,] and 





in the Business, When we had our first silk fever, 


five or six years since, multitudes were urged on | 
by false and exaggerated accounts, expecting to_ 


realize enormous profits in four or five years; but 
they soon found out that it was easier to make cal- 
culations on paper than to carry them into practice, 
The severe winters which destroyed the young 
trees, and a little experimenting, disheartened indi- 
viduals as well as companies, and they saw the 


prospect of a golden harvest vanish like dew before | 


the inorning sun. 

S. V. S. Wilder, Esq., of New York, who owns | 
a large tract of valuable land on the north and west 
sides of Bolton hill, about a mile from Gen. Hol- | 
man’s, and spends part of the summer at his coun- | 
try residence there, is much interested in the silk’ 


‘there was no fear of losing his crop from an early 
frost. He has some excellent varieties of early 
apples, which we have not before seen, that would 
command a high price in our market. We find in 
‘almost every town, some fine variety of native ap- 
ple, peculiar to the place, which would be highly 
‘prized if known by our horticulturalists and market 
‘men, If halfthe money which has been spent in 
| importing foreign apples, could be spent in collect- 
ing some of our own fine native sorts that are scat- 
‘tered over the country, we should have a larger ac- 
| cession to our list of fine apples than has been ever 
‘made before. 
From this farm to Lancaster, we pass over the 
“highest ground between Boston and the Wachusett 
range of hills, from which the traveller has a mag- 
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nificent view of a large extent of mountainous 
country, which bounds his vision: some of the most 
prominent peaks are the Wachuset , Monadnoe, and 
the Peterboro’ mountains. The vasiey of the Nash- 
ua is spread out like a map under his feet, its ex- 
tensive intervales, ornamented with noble elms and 
other trees, single or in groups or groves, which, 
enlivened by the villages of Lancaster and the nu- 
merous farm houses in the distance upon the swel- 
ling hills beyond, forms one of the finest scenes 
for the landscape painter imaginable. ‘The inter- 
vales of the Nashua are fertile and produce grass 
and grain in abundance when well managed. Some 
of the intervales have a fine growth of the shag- 
bark walnut, which yield fine crops of nuts. We 
know of one farm from which have been gathered 
nearly 100 bushels in a season. There is consid- 
erable land in Lancaster that is wet and cold, which 
might be greatly improved by drainage; itis gen- 
erally so situated that it could be easily effected. 
We were on one farm where considerable improve- 
ment had been made in this way, and was assured 
that the produce was fourfold. One gentleman 
said he was much pleased with the Indian wheat— 
had good success in raising it, and thought it equally 
as good for his horse as corn, and that when prop- 
erly ground, makes fine flour for warm cakes. We 
have a promise of a communication from him on the 
subject. 

It was in this town we spent five or six years in 
the cultivation of “ Lancaster garden,” which is sit- 
uated near the junction of the two branches of 
Nashua river, having a fine alluvial soil and well 
adapted to the growing of garden seeds: it is now 
owned by J. D. Huntington, Esq. and occupied for 
the same purpose, When under our care, we had 
an extensive collection of hardy and half hardy 
herbaceous plants, embracing the most of our fine 
native American species, as well as all the exotics 
which could be obtained. As the present proprie- 
tor is not a botanist, nor much acquainted with the 
cultivation of plants, many of the varieties have 
been lost, but there still remain many fine ones, 
which are offered for sale, and may be bought low. 
The garden was commenced by Mr J. B. Russell, 
the former proprietor of the N. E. Farmer and Seed 
Store, and has furnished tothe amount of twelve to 
fifteen hundred dollars worth of seeds annually for 
this establishment. J.B. 


[For the New England Farmer. } 


THE AGRICULTURAL PROFESSION. 


Mr Eprror: My mind has long been made up 
to the belief, that of all callings and professions, 
agriculture is the most healthful, the most-pleasant, 
the most honest, and what will weigiinest wii 
the great mass of the community, the most profitable ; 
yielding the largest returns in health, happiness, 
virtue, and—money. I wish particularly to impress 
this truth on the community, at present engaged in 
a devil-may-take-the-hindmost race for wealth, sud- 
den, rapid, inordinate wealth—money told by mil- 
lions and measured by cartloads—obtained by spec- 
ulation, (gambling were the more appropriate term,) 
and lost probably by the revolving of the same er- 
ratic wheel of chance. Regardless of the silent 
lesson we may take from the Creutor’s works, in the 
fact that inthe natural world ephemera are insig- 
nificant by the side of those things of which are re- 
markable for durability, the gourd inthe shade of 
the cedar of Lebanon, the poplar beside the oak, 





| were begotten of Utopian scheming: fleets bespread 
| the ocean, but disowned any acquaintance with the 
| great primeval art which is the source of al] wealth. 
|Men cared only for rapid fortunes, and so dealt 





the linnet beside the bald eagle, we go on attempt- | 


ing to accomplish in a year or the half of it, that | 
which were better done in twenty, and more pleas- 
ant to the conscience and more beneficial in its re- 
sults, when made the labor of the best part of a life. 
I have no good opinion of sudden fortunes. Sel- 
dom do they abide with those who made them. Ob- 
tained by all sorts of risks, (often not very honora- 
ble ones,) they may be classed in the category 
with lottery fortunes and the thrift of the privateers- 
man—both proverbial for the suddenness and sure- 
ness with they are translated to other pockets.— 


Now the best method of being installed into that | 


eagerly coveted predicament, rich, is the buying of 
a farm to be trebled in value by skiil and industry 
—by the silent though slow—observed yet unfelt 
progress of growth, improvement, and amelioration 
—the colt becoming a horse—the calf an ox—the 
oak coppice a lumber lot—the sloughy moor a pro- 
ductive meadow. 

An industrious and prudent farmer whose family 
are in good health, and are brought up to active 
habits, necessarily grows rich. Whilsthe sleeps 
the work of enriching goes on—his being the only 
stock of trade which necessarily improves in value. 
And then expense, the leech which continually sucks 
at the main artery of men of substance of every 
other profession, has little to do with an industri- 
ous and prudent farmer. The wants of such a man 
are few beyond what his own lands can supply, nor 
yet acquire for him the reputation of being a nig- 
gardly housekeeper. The means are almost en- 
tirely within himself of living gentlemanly and well 
—nay more, lururiously ; and without Corporal 
Trim’s “ here to-day »nd gone to-morrow”—the ex- 
travagance to-day, and destitution to-morrow, which 
very frequently (and for the two last years but too 
commonly) accompany a business less certain than 
that of husbandry. Our country has been lately, 
and no doubt will be again, prosperous exceedingly, 
and of wealth redolent; but throughout those years 
of prosperity, the fabric of national greatness lacked 
the solid foundation—the granite basement. The 
agriculture of the country evinced but little of the 
spirit which animated and directed the other branches 
of industry. ‘Towns sprung up in the wilds, but 
agriculture had nothing to do with them—they 


more in the bargain and sale of Jands than in their 
usufruct. 
It cannot be disputed that never can we become 





truly great, or truly rich, or truly powerful, or truly 
independent, till agriculture shall be a more honor- 
ed and coveted employment amongst us. Shame 
on us if we continue to neglect it. What! shall | 
we, proprietors of most sunny and benignant skies, 
and of soils rich and various—in our own estima- 
tion the wisest and greatest of nations, and by all 
accounted very shrewd, enterprising and clever— 
pride ourselves upon our independence, whilst we 
are occasionally indebted for the very necessaries 
of life to those who may abridge us of them ata 
veek’s warning. And this vilesubservience exists 
whilst we have the means of making our physical 
independence as complete as our personal and po- 
litical. No, my dear sir, we must lay the founda- 
tion for a production commensurate with the wants 
of quadruple our present population. We mustem- 
ulate the Dutch and Flemings,—at least adopt our 





models from our father land. 





Apart from its promising less rapid fortunes, 
there is another cause for the low state of farming 
amongst us, and that is, it is not the fashion. It 
has been, possibly is now, supposed by many, that 
other callings are more respectable—otlr profes- 
sions of a higher caste. Mistaken men! faise opin- 
ion! blind public! If we look at those countries 
where a genuine aristocracy prevails— England. 
Germany and Hungary, we shal! find that landed 
possessions, especially patrimonial acres, are the 
most coveted species of wealth—that they have an 
imaginary over and above a real value, as conferring 
honor upon their possessors which other species of 
property do not have—the fee simple of land being 
the most honorable kind of wealth. From my own 
personal observation daily made for near three years, 
I can say that in Europe every thing has been done 
to elevate agriculture, and that public opinion by 
assigning to the pursuit the greatest and yet not 
over-estimated importance, has created that national 
taste which has produced the well known results. 
« Citizens,” says the author of ‘Rural Economy,’ 
“who breathe the air of London five days in the 
week, are farmers the other two. Numbers even 
desert the occupations to which they have been bred, 
and apply themselves toa trade so much more 
pleasing and independent. ll sorts of people not 
absolutely fixed in other employments, partake of 
the fashion, and turn farmers—physicians, lawyers, 
clergymen, soldiers, sailors, merchants.” 


The consequence of the great honor paid to ag- 
riculture may be guessed. England, from the 
Land’s End to the Scottish border, and half of the 
Scotch counties, is one continued garden. Natu- 
rally fertile, and made surprisingly more so by the 
use of manures, it exhibits such surpassing beauties 
of cultivation that itis worth a voyage across the 
Atlantic but to see and admire them. 

Farming has with me ever been a passion, I 
commenced it ata very early age. I can recollect 
going amongst the reapers at six years old, equipped 
with a jack-knife, and giving them my Herculean 
aid, with the cheering exclamation, “we shall soon 
be done now.” I hada set of miniature tools made 
for me, and they were put into my hands to be used 
too. I hada share of every thing raised on the 
farm or growing upon it—small indeed, but in the 
estimation of the boy, larger than the rents Crassus 
received from his provinces, or Prince Paul Ester- 
hazy from his patrimonial domains. The longest 
ridge-row of corn, and so of every growing crop— 
lambs made peculiar by some spot or mark—but 
my toll was gathered from every thing. From be- 
ing 30 soon a proprietor, I grew up with the keen- 
est love for the pursuit—happiest when occupied 


| with rural tasks—happier when I saw buds unfold 


and germs expand—lambs frisking down the slopes 
of the ravine, and other concomitants of rural life, 
than the driveller inthe king’s gate or those who 
in the language of scripture, are clothed with pur- 
ple and fine linen. And then, whilst I was engaged 
in rural life, I had many pleasures which were of 
the purest kind. Ican remember with what true 
pleasure my occasional absences were fraught. I 
returned to the most numerous and the most affec- 
tionate body of friends that ever welcomed a wan- 
derer. My flocks and herds remembered the lib- 
eral hand, and came round with low-and bleat to re- 
ceive their accustomed caresses and bounties. All 
was joy in my out-door household: actually I have 
shed tears as I received the greetings of those 
friends whose tones were to be translated into the 
language of unstudied and untaught affection. 
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Agriculture is an employment which not only | Can you account for this freak of nature, and by 
touches the heart but gives pleasure to the eye, communication oblige 
which is sure to receive its due portion of delight. | 
Every thing on a well conducted farm at every sea- | 


son is beautiful—at some seasons indescribably so ; 
gratifying to a proud spirit and soothing to a wound- 
ed one. It is the farmer’s own creation; it has 
been called into life and activity and breathing 
beauty by his own genius and industry, and when 
he has thanked God for the sun, and the shower, 
and the strength lent him for labor, he may be a 
proud man, nor be ashamed of his pride, and a vain 
man, with his vanity proceeding from a good source 
—his own merit and perseverance. 

Most happy should I be if what I have here writ- 
ten should be the means of transforming one city 
idler into an industrious country farmer. As he is 
reckoned a public benefactor who makes two spears 
of grass grow where but one grew before, so may 
he be estimated who converts a “weed rotting on 
Lethe’s brink” into an useful vegetable. 

Mr Colman: My pen such as the above hastily 
penned paragraphs show it to be, is very much at 
your service. I. A. J. 


Southboro’, Aug. 28, 1839. 
To the Editor of the N. E. Farmer: 

Sir—As my experience is small in the cultiva- 
tion of the peach, and as I ain unable to give Mr 
Blake any information on the subject, or “account 
for this freak of nature,” I transmit his letter to you, 
with the addition of a few lines. 

In the orchard of Peter Fay, of this town, there 
is acase of as prominent a deviation as those in 
Mr Blake’s garden. A peach tree on his ground 
having two branches three feet from the ground, 
has always before, for some years, presented fruit 
ripe about the 20th or 25th of September—a free 
stone. This year the fruit on the southwest branch 
of this tree began to ripen by the 15th of the pres- 
ent month (August,) and are now all taken from this 
branch, while those on the other part of the tree 
are not changed from their former character. I 
send you the two kinds, (as they appear to be) from 
this tree for your inspection. 

Respectfully Yours, 
JOEL BURNETT. 


N. B.—Mr Blake has paid great attention to cul- 
tivating the peach, and his garden has many vari- 
eties. J. B. 


Westboro’, 24th Aug., 1839. 

Dr. Burnrrr—Knowing your taste, experience, 
and success in horticultural pursuits, I am induced 
to address you, stating some facts and offering que- 
ries in relation to fruit growing. 

Some years since I obtained a lot of peach trees 
from a nursery in Hartford, Ct., one of which had 
shown fruit two years, which were White Rareripes, 
in accordance with its label—ripe 28th of Septem- 
ber. This year it presents an early Clingstone, 
beautifully colored with red and yellow, and begin- 
ning now to be ripe—23d of August. 

[ have also a seedling which was never trans- 
planted, with two distinct branches, making a fork 
about 18 inches above the surface: both branches 
produced peaches of a moderate size and quality ; a 
few of them had a little blush—ripe 24th of Sep- 
tember. One of the branches is now, (23d of Au- 
gust) ripening its fruit, with increased size, rareripe 
color, and delicious flavor. These are the most 
prominent deviations I have known. 


Yours, ELIHU BLAKE, 


Remarks.—It is not in our power to throw any 
light upon these “freaks of nature” which our cor- 
respondent and his friend Mr Blake, have made 

‘known. It does not, however, seem possible to us, 
‘that a tree of any description should produce two 
‘sorts of fruit so different as those sent by Dr. Bur- 
nett, unless it was effected hy budding or grafting. | 
Is this not the case? The two varieties of peaches | 
/ Sent for our inspection, are as different as can be | 
the large ones were delicious and handsome, while | 
the others were small, green, and far from being | 
ripe. 
We had written thus far when our friend, J. L. 





This I think, Mr Editor, is profitable horticulture. 
It is at the rate of more than $1120 per acre. 
This cultivator reaped more from his little patch of 
ground than many of our farmers do from acres ; 
and so it will be till they can Jearn to cultivate less 
land, and that, from their bad management, gener- 
ally half starved. A farm should be an extended 
garden; and then every inch of ground, grateful 
for the care we have taken of it, will bountifully 
repay our labour. Muther earth is better than her 
children; she is grateful for favors and returns 
them. 

These strawberries were sent from Dedham to 
New York for a market. What a blessing these 
Rail Roads are, especially to farmers! ensuring a 
more ready sale for produce by multiplying markets, 
and bringing distant ones near. I[f farmers ‘are 


| faithful to their true interests they will be excited 
iby these increased facilities to make greater im- 
| provements in agriculture, with the assurance that 


L. F. Warren, of Brighton, called upon us, and he 
being an experienced horticulturalist, we laid the 


'case before him, and to our surprise was informed, | 
‘that he had a peach tree which bore three distinct | 
varieties of fruit, which were exhibited at our hor- | 
'ticultural society’s hall a few years since, and re- 
ported in the N. E. Farmer. They were on three | 
| distinct branches: one variety a clingstone, rose | 
and blush, one a rareripe, and one a rose cheek free- | 
| stone—all first rate fruits. He supposes that they | 


they will increase an hundred fold the produce of 

their fields, and receive a liberal reward for the la- 

bour of their hands. WwW. 
Dedham, August 22d, 1839. 


WATER CAUSING FIRE. 


Ashes made of hard wood, when first made, and 


| proceeded from a stone with three kernels, as the |so long as they are kept dry, contain a metal called 


stem of the tree had the appearance of three trees 
i closely united and grown together. We know of 


‘no other way to account for this apparent singular | 


| deviation from the common course of nature. We 
_ Know that a dozen seeds from a dahlia will frequent- 
‘ly produce as many varieties, or the seeds from a 
| capsule of carnation sport in the same manner, and 
}on the same principle two or three kernels in a 
peach stone may produce different sorts; but that 
}a tree should bear more than one kind of fruit, un- 
‘less grown together at the bottom, or by the pro- 
|cess of budding or grafting, our faith is hardly large 
enough to believe without a very close investiga- 
tion. J. B. 

P. S.—One of our eminent nursery men informs 
| us that he once saw an apple tree, a branch of 
which produced two distinct varieties of apples; 
that he examined it closely and could not perceive 
any appearance of its having been budded or graft- 
ed: this of course is a stumbler to our faith, but 
| still we cannot give up the idea that without arti- 
ficial means the thing is impossible. 


For the New England Farmer. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Mr Epvrror—A neighbor of mine having very 
successfully cultivated the strawberry this season, 
I send you a sketch of the results, hoping it may 
,induce some of your readers to “go and do like- 
| wise,” 
| The ground measured ten rods, has a southern 
jaspect, and is of ordinary quality. This plot was 
| planted with the Methven Castle four years since, 
| has been well taken care of, and is now well cov- 
‘ered with vines. From June 18th to July 19th, 
were sold strawberries to the amount of $77. The 

quantity gathered during this period weighed 258 
| lbs. and measured eight bushels and three pecks. 
| The amount of expense for Jabor, manure and send- 
ling to market was $6,44. These strawberries were 
| sold to the Astor House, N. Y. and none were sent 
presen less than two inches and a half in cir- 
cumference. 








| potassiuin ; discovered by Davy, and which is the 


basis of potash. ‘This metal the moment water 
| touches it, decomposes the fluid by the absorption 
of its oxygen, and the combination produces a bril- 
| liant combustion ; the result of which is potash, or 
jin other words potash is an oxyde of iron, Quick 
| lime and water produce heat sufficient to set fire to 
wood, but there is no actual combustion of the sub- 
stances themselves. 

In the case of the potassium the flame is brilliant, 
the instant it is touched by the water. It is sup- 
posed that this fact will account for many of those 
fires which have originated from ashes taken up 
and kept safe, until all fire, it was supposed, was 
extinguished, and which was probably the case, 
jand which was then turned into some small box or 
| barrel, until they could be disposed of. Such per- 
| fectly dry ashes, free from fire, would, should they 
come in céniact with a wet stave, board, or even ex- 
| posed to a hrrent of moist air, would produce suf- 
ficient combustion to ignite wood, or coal, and 
might thus be the means of causing an extensive 
conflagration. That water produces flame, is here 
evident, but this is only one of the many wonders 
that the science of chemistry has in modern times 
revealed.— Genesce Farmer. 





Influence of Climate wpon Seed. We received, 
last spring, twelve ears of Dutton corn from Mr 
Osborn, from Oswego county, his residence differ- 
ing from ours in latitude and altitude, about two 
degrees. We planted with this seed about eight 
| rows across our field, the residue being planted 
'with seed of our own raising. The Oswego corn 
'tasselled about two weeks earlier than that from seed 
‘raised in Albany, thus showing six or seven day’s 
| difference for a computed degree of latitude in the 
‘earliness of the crop—the northern seed giving the 
‘earliest crop ina ratio inverse to the forwardness of 
‘the spring. This will serve as a hint to farmers in 
| districts where corn is liable to be cut off by early 
| autumnal frosts, to obtain their seed from a more 
|northern latitude, or from a district of higher lati- 


|tude.—Albany Cultivator. 
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From the Cultivator. 


A BIRD STORY. 


Milton, Ulster co. N.Y. July, 1839. 
Frienp Buet—I would not have ventured 
forward the following statement, were it not that 


to 


the narrator of it, Edward Hailock, of the firm of 


Wm, Hallock & Brother, of Milton, Ulster co. is 
known to thee, and known to be of unquestionable 
veracity. I have heard him before express his con- 
viction, that if birds were protected and cherished 
by farmers and others, we should never be subject- 
ed to the loss of corn or other crops by grubs; and 
that other noxious insects would be sensibly dimin- 
ished. There is a small kind of bird (the males 
nearly black, the females brown,) that is noted for 


being around and following cattle in the field, as 


in the case [ am about to detail. Mr IH. says, “on 
the 26th of the present month, I was ploughing for 
turnips, myself with one team, and my son with 


another; and observing that we were followed by | 
a flock of the above littie birds, I took it into my | 
head to notice their motions, to ascertain what was | 


the attraction, when I perceived that their object 
was grubs. We ploughed up plenty of a small 
white and a large brown or grey grub, as well as 


some in a chrysalis state, and angle worms ; all of 


them ercepting angle worms, appeared to be accep- 
table to them; and as the sequel will show, they 
were capable of devouring large quantities. | 
should think that one would make way with at least 
100 per day. I cautioned my son against making 
any motion towards noticing them, in any way to 
intimidate them ; as I found they grew more and 
more bold in their honest avocation, and as the 
land diminished in width, they would remain in the 
opposite furrow when not more than three or four 
feet distant. At length my son spoke cautiously, 
and said there was one on his plough beam. I 
then stopped the teams and told the boy to pick up 
a grub and show it to the bird that had distinguish- 
ed itself by its tameness. He did so; and the bird 
immediately seized it. Encouraged by this, I told 
him to pick up the next white one, and hold it out 
in his fingers near the ground, crawling down, he 
did so, and the bird came and picked it out of his 
fingers! Afterwards he stood up and held out one, 
and the bird lighted on his hand and picked out the 





jresult from the second growth of grass that makes 
‘its appearance in July or August, the Euphorbia 
macalata of the botanist; some to the second 
growth of red clover, some to white clover, some to 
the web of the spider that is spread so extensively 
over the later feed of summer, and some to the ac- 
tion of the Lobelia. We have had little doubt that 
it was to be attributed to this last cause, always 
feeling safe when our horses were in pastures 
where no Jobelia existed, and when afflicted by it, 
finding them to be speedily cured by removing them 
|from the fields in which it is to be found. In an 


would seem to go far to confirm the belief that sal- 
ivation, is sometimes at least, caused by this pest of 
our meadows and pastures. 

“Our own family jade—a hearty kind old crea- 


ture—has not enjoyed the luxury of grass for three 


years, and has always been kept in good trim on 
‘hay, with very little provender. In July we had 
the barn filled with her year’s stock of hay, sweet 
from the field. Soon after the horse began to eat 
it, she commenced slobbering abundantly. Being 
(quite out of patience, we set our wits to work to 
|ascertain the cause. Some told us it was white 
| clover, some said it must be lobelia, 
Strict examination, we found that the last load put 
into the barn, had much lobelia, and but little white 
clover in it. As an experiment, we, for several 
days in succession, previous to feeding, were care- 
ful to cull the hay by handfuls, and pick out the 
lobelia. From this moment the slobbering ceased. 
On giving the hay again without picking it over, 
the salivation began again. So that we are satis- 
fied that lobelia is the cause of slobbering in hors- 
es. Can any one'tell us what will cure this slob- 
bering, without the pains of separating the lobe- 
lia from the hay ?” 





(> 4 Word for the Dumb Creation.—If you 
keep dogs, let them have free access to water, and 
if practicable take them out into the fields occasion- 
| ally, and let them have an opportunity of swimming 
'whenever you have the chance. If you Reep birds, 
do not, as is too commonly practised, expose them 
|in their cages to a hot sun; it is a cruel and fatal 
|mistake. If you do expose them out of doors, cov- 





Augusta, Maine, paper we find the following, which | 


On making | 


‘something of in the world, [ am induced to lay be- 
fore the public a recipe for making Kine or Ot, 
so called, which perhaps excels any other for-cure 
of wounds on horses or cattle, and which has long 
been kept by a few only inthe dark. Feeling a 
desire to contribute to the good of the public, but 
more especially to the farmers of Genesee, I send 
you the following very valuable recipe for publica- 
tion : 

1 oz. of Green Copperas, 2 do White Vitriol, 2 
do Common Salt, 2 do Linseed Oil, 8 do West India 
Molasses. 

Boil over a slow fire fifteen minutes in a pint of 
urine; when almost cold add one ounce of oil of 
vitrol and four ounces spirits of turpentine. 

Apply it to the wound with a quill or feather, 
' which will immediately set the sore to running, and 
perform a perfect cure, Yours respectfully, 

STEPHEN PALMER. 

Middlebury, Dec. 10, 1832. 


Beet Sugar. We learn from the American 
| Silk Grower, that the conductors of that periodical, 
|having made themselves familiar with the process 
|of manufacturing Sugar from the Beet, they con- 
| fidently expect to produce as good and cheap sugar 
\as that made in France. ‘hey have five acres of 
| beet now under cultivation, and the necessary ma- 
ichinery for their manufacture into sugar, in the 
| course of preparation. Success to them. We are 
| glad to see this important business fully tried with- 

in so short a distance of us, by gentlemen who are 
las likely to succeed as any others in the country. 

| There is now growing in this district of country, 
'a considerable quantity of the sugar beet—many 
| of our farmers being determined to test their value 
|at least as food for cattle. We have not, however, 
| heard of any preparation for the manufacture of su- 
gar; but we trust the subject will be duly taken 
| into consideration, and at least a theoretical knowl- 
|edge of the business acquired. All it wants is a 
| start-—and having received this, the sugar manu- 
‘facture will soon become sufficiently extensive to 
make us independent of other countries for this 
|necessary article of domestic comfort.—German- 
|town Telegraph. 





| The best stump machine I have seen or heard of 





er the tops of their cages with a piece of carpet, or | consists in a wheel and axle. A large but simple 


worm. Thig was repeated until it lighted on my own | which is better, a green sod or abundance of leaves. | frame is supported by two upright posts within the 
hand; I raised it up and applied my cheek to its |Those who have the care of horses should be es-| frame, and upon the uprights an axle is made to 
wing without frightening it away. The next day | pecially attentive during sultry weather, to give | revolve by a wooden wheel of some ten or twelve 
he was not slow in finding us, and practised the 'them water or moisten their mouths.—We have | feet circumference, with a strong chain passing 
same familiarity, in presence of James Sherman, |often been shocked to sce some of the laboring around its periphery. Two yoke of oxen will turn 
William Hallock, and others of the neighbors ; it! horses, in sultry and dusty weather, foaming at the the wheel, and thus another chain fastened to the 
came into the corn field where the boys were weeds! mouth and ready to drop under the intolerable tor- axle and to the stump under the machine, is wound 
ing corn, and actually, without any special attrac- | ments of thirst.—.dmerican Farmer. ‘around the axle until the stump is torn from the 
tion, perched upon the head of one of the boys ; it | 2 ‘earth. The machine though light is somewhat un- 
continued these visits until one of the boysinan| ‘7% Cure wounds on Horses and Cattle.—Mr | Wieldly ; but the difficulty of transporting it from 
adjoining field, could not repress his inclination Tucker—I became a subscriber at the commence- | one stump to another might be removed by affixing 
to seize and hold it. ‘this made him more wary,/ ment of the 3d volume of the weekly Farmer, | Wheels to it, and this would in no wise interfere 
but he gradually recovered his confidence.” I! and in the first No. of that volume, I found a re-| With the operation of the machine. It is+difficult 
communicate these facts in the hope that they may | cejpe to cure wounds on horses and cattle, which | to say how many stumps might be pulled up ina 
contribute to produce an examination into the sub- | alone has been worth more to me than ten years ‘day in this manner, for such computation would be 
ject, of how far it would tend to the agricultural | subscription, and I think it would confer a favor on | influenced by a variety of eircumstances, such as 
interests, to fall upon soine method to tame and fa- | thy patrons to republish it in the present volume. | the character and size of the stumps, nature of the 
miliarize small birds, instead of frightening, maim- ~ ‘soil, &c.; but many hundred acres of the New 





Siras GayY.orp. 


ing or destroying them. £. HULL. 





Horses Slobbering.—Various opinions exist as to | 
the cause of the excessive salivation that horses | 
sometimes undergo, and which must detract serious- | 
ly from their strength and ability to labor, as well | 
as from their comfort. Some have supposed it to 


Skaneateles, 7th mo. 26, 1839. 


England territory have been cleared by this ma- 





as ; : : ' chine at the rate of ten dollars the acre; and in 
The following is the recipe alluded to, ip the | ome instances large tracts of land which were once 
above note of Mr Gaylord : thickly wooded, have been rendered stumpless for 

Mr Tucker—As there are many useful receipts | the small sum of eight dollars the acre, every stump 
hidden from the public, for the sake of speculation | exceeding six inches in diameter being removed.— 


in a small way, by many who would be thought | Northampton Cour. 
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~ Massach usetts Horticultural Society. 


HONEY-DEW. ‘ulation, &c., and advising all within their influence | 
George W. Johnson, in the Quarterly Journal of |to have nothing to do with it—that “we cannot | 
Agriculture, after enumerating, and, as he supposes, | Tise silk in this country, and that it is preposter- 
disproving the several theories which ascribe the US to think of it.” May TI ask you, sir, to permit . ‘ont 7. 188 
Saturday, Sept. 7, 1839 


honey-dew upon plants to insects and to the atmos- me the use of your columns to discuss the matter 
phere, traces it we think correctly, to a «morbid | With any or all who make those assertions? My) The show of fruits was very imposing and highly cred- 
state of the sap. He says— object is, to have the question settled beyond a | ‘table to the contributors : the most ardent and sanguine 
J is. aa ‘ : id : : votaries of Pomona, who witnessed the exhibitions in 
“Heat, attended by dryness of the soil, as during doubt, and if any ol the doubters will favor us With | former years, could hardly have anticipated such desira- 
the drought of summer, is very liable to produce an | the grounds of their unbelief, inour ability to raise ble results in so short a period of time #s has elapsed 
anita utiles, This is especially noticed /silk, or that we shall not in ten years supply our _ +" os “4 ar, ar : 
upon the leaves of some plants, and is popularly Wants, at least from our soil, I pledge myself to ex- sfiemae oe ree ord, exhibited splendid specimens 
known as honey-dew. It is somewhat analogous to ‘oe ing the subject fully, and if T cannot answer! Mr Vose exhibited Purple Gage, Imperial Gage, Corse’s 
that outbreak of-blood which in such seasons is apt | them, will confess that I have been deluded and | Nota Bene, and Duane's Purple Plums; Lady Haley's 
treceur to man, and arises from the increased ac- | have deluded others into the belief, that we can, 5 > Dore. som Plei hibited 1 , 
tion of the secretory and circulatory systems, to raise silk on ell our farms, and 9 ee profit. than | Mr Shee ccuieod Pes wee G'ate au Washington 
which it affords relief. There is this great and es- |*"Y other agricultural production, cotton not €X- | Pears. 
sential difference, that in the case of the plants the |cepted, [ will now assert that we can raise silk) MrJ. G. Coolidge exhibited Covlidge’s Favorite 


. “ — » oF Italy. in ; P f -eaches. 
extravasation is upon the surface of the leaves, and | cheaper than I rance 01 Italy, in any part of our Penshns ee ee ee a 
tly i . | ._ | country from Maine to Mexico, of a quality equal | r Manning exhibite eti irabelle, Elfrey, Green 
consequently in proportion to the extruded sap, is} hp ak ny a nality ©qdue!) Gage, Red Apricot, Peter's Yellow Gage, Bingham, 
their respiration and digestion impaired.” me ak in the worl ae s rh esteem it a favor to | Nota Bene and Byfield Plums ; Striped Cherry Apples, 
‘ : all who are engaged in the business, in fa | ienne, Grise B sel, D ‘3 S 

The remedy which Mr Johnson prescribes for gage , ss, in fact to the Julie ane, Grise Bonne, Hase!, Dearbon’s Seedling, 
country at large, ifany of your numerous readers | Franc real d'ete, Lowry’s Bergamot, Duquesne d’ete, 

4 | Paysans de Portugal, Sugar and Hoyerswerda Pears. 


this disease, for such it evidently is, is a solution of | ott inuinls Wak etal tele 7 
. piv 8, ste hy we ce ) | - oe ; ? 
Pp’ iy UO ees oe He Col. Wilder exhibited Bon Louise d Jersey Pears; 


| 


common salt and water, applied to a_ soil in which |. 
» app |if they cannot refute the above, then why we shall! Smith's Orleans and Bingham Plums. 


EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 


the plant is growing. For, says : 
$0 f = me hig res : | not seriously engage‘in the cultivation of raw silk | Mr Mitchell exhibited a splendid cluster of Grapes 
If we admit that the irregular action of the | for exportation. SAMUEL WHITMARSH. | from his green house, Nantucket, weighing 3 1-4 Ibs, 
sap is the cause of the disorder, then we can under- | Northampton, Mass., Aug. 8, 1839. | Mr8.R. Johnson exhibited Bolmer’s Washington 
stand that a portion of salt introduced into the | Ras RS ER EE | ee anaes a large basket of Black Ham 
} ( ex e 2 i ° 


juices of the plant, would naturally have a tendency | THe Sirk Company.—Not many days ago WE | burgh, St. Peter's and White Chasselas Grapes. 

to correct or vary any morbid tendency, either cor- | accePted an invitation to visit the farm formerly | Mr Vandine, Cambridgeport, exhibited Plams resem- 

recting the too rapid secretion of sap, stimulating it | belonging to Samuel H. Smith, Esq., about three | bling the Orleans, but said to be a seedling. 

in promoting its regular formation, or preserving its | miles north of this city, and now in the possession | ane J. p age: me «Rey exhibited Flyshing 
- 3: - | , pe 7 age an lite Gage ums. 

a And that, by such a treatment, the honey | and occupancy of the Silk Company which was; Mr Pond exhibited Bolmer's Washington, Smith's 

cow may be entirely prevented, I have often myself formed some time ago in this city. Orleans, Green Gage, White Gage, Duane's Purple, and 

witnessed in my own garden, when experimental-| We understood that the capital stock of this com- | Isabella Plums; Juliénne Pears. a 

izing with totally different objects. Thus I have! pany is $10,000, a moiety of which (500 shares of | PR ci te -s sian Bean ieet Retain 

P eae = . | “ ‘ ; cin — n& anc edli um ; ) 3 ’ ’ 

seen plants of verems kinds which have been treat- | $10 each,) has already been paid in. The Silk, Royal George and Heath's Favorite Peaches ; Prolifique 

ed with a weak solution of common salt and water, | Company purchased Mr Smith’s farm for $12,000; | 

le the honey-dew, where trees of the | they have planted about 170,000 buds of the Morus j , William's F te. Yellow I O 

same kind, growing in the same plot of groun i is a ; : | Juneating, William's Favorite, Yellow Ingestre, Orange 
te g g plo grou d, not | Multicaulis, and have now growing about 80,000 Sweeting and Renanh Apples; Bell de eee ond 

so treated, have been materially injured by its rav-| very healthy trees. The farm is about three miles | Seedling Peaches. 

ages. I have noticed that standard fruit trees, | distant from the centre of the city, and is under the | Among the great variety of fruits, particulorly of 

ap which, at the distance of six or eight feet | superintendence of an intelligent gentleman, Mr | samy | were specimens remarkable for their size and 

rom the stem, I had deposited, a | , ides wi : Ghielie ta: apsion | 8728? beauty. : 

set Reg 7 deposi “ tthe depth of | Hand, who resides with his family in the mansion |” @p the previous Saturday, Mr F. A. Curtis, Newton, 

1€S, a quantity ot sa t, to promote. the | upon the farm. Besides the morus multicaulis trees | Lower Falls, exhibited fine specimens of Peaches. 

general health and fruitfulness of the tree, accord- | there is a choice and well selected orchard of peach, | For the Committee, 

ing to the manner formerly adopted to some extent | apple, apricot, pear, plum, and other fruits in great | E. M. RICHARDS. 

in the apple orchards of cider countries, that these abundance. There are also about eighty acres of | = 

escaped the honey dew, which infected adjacent | wood, a spacious, pleasant, and comfortable dwel-_ 

trees, just as well as those which had been watered | ling, with all the necessary outhouses and appur- ee eS 

with salt and water. JI am of opinion that one/tenances of suchan establishment. Saturday, Sept 14, 1839. 


Figs. 
‘Mr Richards exhibited Summer Pearmain, Pie, Red 








=— of salt (chloride, of sodium, ) to a gallon of; Weare gratified to learn that the Silk Company! yative plants by Wm. Oakes, Esq., viz: Aster? from 
er, 9 quite pow erful enough for the intended are much pleased with their purchase and the pros- | Cambridge, Mass. ; Solidago bicolor, do, ; puberula, Em- 
purpose.” — Cultivator, pect before them of a profitable result of their en- | — ee sop rage Kenrick, Ruf 
snipes | . rs a 5 > Jouquets from the gardens of m. enrick, Kufus 
From the Albany Cultivator. pen senes With the present n Aelaigeae> oF the mo- ' Howe, John Hovey, Wm. Carter, Thos. Mason, Hovey 
‘rus multicaulis trees on the farm, (which, indeed to! & Co. and S. Walker. 


bad J = our view appeared generally healthy and thriving,)| Dahlias by Mr Sweetser, Mr McIntire, Mr Wm. Car- 
(HE SILK BUSINESS. ‘the company are much delighted, believing that all | '' Mr Stickney, Messrs Breck & Co., Hovey & Co., 
J. Bue., Esq.—Dear Sir—You are aware that I the shareholders wil! derive substantial benefit. bog hehe - = nogeec odaaie ase ted thig os 
am strong in the faith that this country will ere| It is stated to us that the Silk Company contem- | poke “Hope Dace Perth ts gg appner-one et 4 
long, not only supply her own wants in the article | plate feeding several ounces of silk worms this sea- Wilder, were very fine, The “ unknown,” in the stand 
of raw silk, but have a large surplus for Europe. | son; and the next year they intended to feed sev- | of Mr Sweetser, and also presented by Col. Wilder, was 
You are also aware that IL have given much atten-|eral pounds of the several varieties, and manufac- regen OD adhe, Rooney — ve rate had 
tion to the subject ; in fact, have devoted my whole | ture a large quantity of sewing silk, the machinery | Sven: 4 
time to it for the last nine years, and that I have | for which they have already procured. "| Mr W. H. Cowen presented a fine specimen of Stre- 
plantations for making silk, and factories for work. | We presume that this information will be ac- | tzta Augusta, from the conservatory of Hon. T. H. 
ing it, and that thousands are now engaged in the | ceptable not ouly to those country friends who are Aron oot N we po bvagk, marten os | 
same pursuit. Well,sir, notwithstanding all this, | anxious to learn from us what the Silk Company in eeuieitas comanealla ‘cahgutaiy the first pr aa 
we have daily accounts of persons who assert that} Washington and the individual cultivators of the ween in the United States. 
the whole affair of silk culture is a “humbug.” Al-|morus multicaulis are doing, and how the silkcause| Mr S. R Johnson presented Balsams, Asters, &c. 
most every paper I take up, has something of the | progresses in the district, but to all others who are | oe H. Hovey exbibived Viola granditere, Ac- 
j ’ ? 


kind, intimating that all the excitement on the sub- friendly to that cause in different sections of the | For the Committee, 
ject at present, is merely for the sale of trees, spec- | Union.—.National Intel. S. WALKER, Chairman. 
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THIRD GEOLOGICAL REPORT OF MAINE—BY | 
C. T. JACKSON, M. D. | 

Agreeably to our promise, we revert again to this re- 
port; and respectfully state our convictions that the | 
learned geologist has not made out his cuse by any evi- | 
dence which he has adduted. 

We understand him to state distinctly, that the exis- | 
tence of lime in the soil in the fourm of a carbonate, is 
indispensable to the production of wheat; that when | 
this is found, even in very small proportions, as one per | 
cent. of the cultivated soil, there the crop of wheat is | 
sure. (Ofcourse, though he states his proposition thus 
strongly and universally, we do not understand him to 
refer to any security from blight occasioned by atmos- 
pheric influences or destruction by insects of every kind.) | 
And in the third place, we think it only a matter of fair 
inference from the opinions expressed in this report, and 
others given by him in various forms to the public, that 
he regards the capacity of asoil to produce wheat as 
bearing (within certain limits,) a direct relation to the 
degree in which lime in the form of a carbonate is pres- 
ent. Perhaps we do him an injustice by this inference, 
which we should much regret ; but this is certainly the 
popular conclusion generally made from his expressed 
opinions. Let us now examine some of the cases which 
he has adduced; and we beg leave’strungly to repeat in 
this matter, that we protest against any imputation of a 
captious or controversial spirit in the case, fur we feel 
nothing of it, and entertain no sentiment but that of the 
most sincere respect for the author of this report; that 
we have ourselves no theory whatever to establish; and 
thatour only desire isto reach the truth in a subject 
where sound conclusions are of so much practical im- 
portance ; and as far as truth, in a matter so mysterious 
as the hidden processes of vegetation, can by human sa- 
gacity be arrived at. 

The report presents numerous analyses of various 
soils. It is understood in all cases, that 100 paris of the 
soil are taken; and we shail, for the sake of brevity, 
quote only the amounts of soluble vegetable matter and 
carbonate of lime. 

1. One of the first soils referred to is in page 45, on 
the Moose River settlement. “ The soil is said in this 
place to be rich and well adapted to cultivation: fifty 
acres produce twentyone bushels of wheat to the acre. 
This farm is on the highlands, dividing Canada from 
the United States. The sides of these mountains are 
argillaceous slate, [always favorable to wheat. w.c.] 
while granite rocks probably form their central mifss.’’ 
The Dr. reports no lime, which he would have been 
sure to have done, we think, could he have found any. 


2. Anson (p. 53,) is the nexttown referred to. This 
town produced more wheat than any other town in the 


ant gave geine, (vegetable matter) 5.6; carbonate of 
lime 4.6—and the product of his fields has been 40 bush- 
els of wheat tothe acre. ‘This is very remarkable ; but 
there are two other facts to be taken with it. The av- 
erage yield of wheat through the town was only 16 1-2 
bushels to the acre; and this field of B. Bryant had 
been cultivated for years, and barn yard manure had 
been used for dressing. ’ 


3. Norridgewock, (p. 54.) The farm of Dr Bates 
produced 17 bushels of wheat tothe acre. “ This wheat 
had suffered materially from the fly and weavel.”” We 
presume it was not manured. Under these circumstan- 


-the cause of its remarkable fertility.” 
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ces the crop must be considered large. Vegetable mat- 


' terin the soil 10.2; carbonate of lime 0.9. 


4. Dresden, (p.55.) Soil aclay loam; average crop 


| of wheat 15 bushels to the acre; vegetable matter 7.6; 
| . 
| carbonate of lime 2.5, 


Thomaston, (p. 58.) Dr. Jackson bere found 
“one of the most luxuriant fields of wheat which he 
had examined.’”’ Yield, however, is not given. Vege- 


table matter in the soil 8.0; carbonate of lime 2 It 


5. 


| is to be observed, however, that the farmer had dressed 


the soil with mascle mud and about twelve loads of sta- 
ble manute to the acre. 

6. Orrington and Brewer, (p. 70.) Luxuriant fields 
of wheat. Orrington—vegetable matter 4.9; carbonate 
of lime 0.3. Brewer—vegetable matter 7.9 ; carbonate 
of lime 1.0. 

The Dr. does not give the amount of crops. Te says 
one of the farmers had limed his fields to some extent ; 
but he gives no information to what extent or how ap- 
plied. We know very well how to estimate such inde- 
finite statements of farmers, and in general consider 
them as worth just nothing. The soil it seems is com- 
posed of * argillaceous slate rocks, with valleys filled 
here and there with tertiary clay deposits.’’ This we 
know is exactly the soil for wheat. The Dr. adds that 
“ tertiary clay itself contains from five to ten per cent. of 
How 
does it happen that the analysis of the soil shows noth- 
ing of this ? 

7. Foxcroft, (p.72.) ‘* Soil of excellent quality, 
bearing heavy crops of wheat.” 


lime, and hence its fertility in crops of wheat.” 


Geological aspect— 
“ huge blocks of granite resting upon argillaceous slate.” 
Vegetable matter 11.1; carbonate of lime 0.8. 

8. Dover, (p. 80.) Two bushels of wheat sown gave 
30 bushels. In another case, one and three-quarters of 
an acre of wheat gave forty bushels. The Dr. adds, 
“the soil of Dover is luxuriant and capable of produc- 
ing heavy crops of grain. Itis evident that the occur- 
rence of carbonate of lime as one of its components, is 
i Please now 
to observe the analysis of this very soil—vegetable mat - 
ter 11.1; carbonate of lime 0.8. 

9. Guilford, (p.80.) “ Five acres of wheat produced 
100 bushels. But for the Hessian fly and weavel, the 
crop would have been much larger.” Analysis of this 
soil gives, vegetable matter 11.4; carbonate of lime 0 3. 

The Dr. adds in this case a remarkable note—‘ His 
field on the opposite side ofthe road, was last year treat- 
ed with plaster of Paris as a top dressing; and on half 
an acre of the land he planted one bushel of wheat, the 
produce’ of which was thirty bushels. From this fact it 
will appear that gypsum exerts a beneficial influence on 
soils containing a very little lime distributed in clay 
loam.’ This seems rather a hasty general conclusion 
from a single fact. ‘Three-tenths of one per cent. of car- 
bonate of lime is a ‘ very little’; and the gypsum was 
put on the previous year asa top dressing. The amount 
applied is not given. There is another fact in the case 
which deserves notice—“ The recks of Guilford are ar- 
gillaceous slate." : 

10. Dexter, (p. 85.) B. Green raised of wheat last 
year 40 bushels to the acre. Supposes he shall get the 
current year (1838,) 25 bushels per acre. Vegetable 
matter 10.2; carbonate of lime 1.0. The land by the by 
was dressed with barn yard manure. 


11. Wilton, (p. 106.) Fortyeight bushels of wheat 
have been produced per acre. “ A small quantity of 
lime is found disseminated in the soil, and hence it is 
productive of good crops of wheat. The analysis gives 
of phosphate of lime 1.5, but mark, of soluble vegetable 
matter 12.0; insoluble 5.5. Are we to understand that 
this great crop was raised without manure, and why has 








he not favored us in so important a case with a fuller 
notice? No carbonate of lime is found in this soil. 

12. Union, (p. 150.) This soil is said to have pro- 
duced forty bushels of wheat to the acre. In table, p. 
173, its product is reported as corn; we therefore pass it 
over as doubtful. 

13. Warren. (p. 160.) A good crop of wheat. Veg- 
etable matter 6.6; carbonate of lime 0.8. 

14. Sebec village, (p.161.) A goodecrep of wheat. 
Vegetable matter 10.10; carbonate of lime 0.9. 


15. Foxcroft, (p. 161.) Good crop of wheat. Svil 
granite. Vegetable matter 13.9; carbonate of lime 1.0. 
16. Minot. ‘‘Wheat said to be good.” Vegetable 


matter 4.9; carbenate of lime 0.5. 

17. Livermore, (p. 171.) Wheat 30 bushels to the 
acre. Vegetable matter 8.0°; carbonate of lime 0.3. 

18. Glenburn, (p 164.) Wheat good. 
matter 6.3.; carbonate of lime 0.7. 


Vegetable 


The foregoing, we believe, embrace all the examples 
of the analysis of soils presented in this learned report of 
the geological surveyor. We shall leave them mainly 
to speak for themselves. He has not, in our humble 
opinion, made out his case that the carbonate of lime in 
the soils is indispensabie to the production of wheat ; that 
its deficiency is a sure cause of the failure of the crop ; 
or that the productiveness of a soil in wheat bears any 
direct relation or correspondence to the amount of lime 
in the form of a carbonate, which isto be found in every 
soil, 

We stated in our last number that the soil of Mr Ad- 
ams, in Chelmsford, Mass., which had yielded a crop of 
wheat nineteen years in twenty, averaging thirty bush- 
els to the acre, contained by the analysis of Dr Dana, no 
trace of the carbonate of lime. Itseems by Dr Jackson's 
own showing, thatthe most productive soil in Maine, 
No. 11, Wilton, which yielded fortyeight bushels of 
wheat to the acre, [in page 173 it is put down 45 bush- 
els,] contained no lime excepting in a very inconsidera- 
ble quantity of 1.5 of the phosphate of lime. 
certainly remarkable facts. 


These are 


There is another inference to be made from these ca- 
ses, which will not, we think, have escaped the _intelli- 
gent reader; which is, that although the productiveness 
of a soil in wheat doves not always correspond to the de- 
gree in which the carbonate of lime is present, it does 
bear a very obvious relation to the amount of vegetable 
matter contained in any soil and tothe application of ma- 
nure, We can hardly, therefore, accede to the position 
of Dr Jackson, so emphatically stated in page 153, that 
it is‘ proved decisively that lime is the best fertilizer 
ofthe soil.’” We have much question whether in any 
proper sense it is to be called a fertilizer of the soil at 
all. To have established his case, it was necessary not 
to show merely that the carbonate of lime is present in 
soils where wheat is successfully raised, but that where 
this form of lime is not found that wheat cannot be rais- 
ed; and further, he should have shown some cuorres- 
pondence between the crop produced and the amount of 
this matter present. But where, as inthe case of An- 
son, No. 2, the crop of wheat is 40 bushels, (upon land 
manured for several years,) though the average crop 
through the town is only 16 1-2 bushels to the acre ; and 
this soil gives an analysis of carbenate of lime 4.6; and 
then in Wilton, No. 11, the crop is 48 bushels of wheat 
tothe acre, and no carbonate of lime is found, and of 
phosphate of lime only 1.5, it becomes rather difficult to 
arrive at the conclusion that the presence of the carbon- 
ate of lime in the soil is the great desideratum for the 
productiveness and security of a crop of wheat. 


We shall make a farther claim upon the candor of our 
readers hereafter in the diseussion of this subject. 


H. C. 
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ANNIVERSARY EXHIBITIONS IN MASSACHU.- | 


SETTS. ‘ 


The Mechanics’ Fair will be open in Boston on the | 


23d inst. 

The Essex Agricultural Show will take place at| 
Georgetown, on Thursday, the 26th inst. Address | 
by Allen Putnam, Esq., of Danvers. 

The annual Exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society will take place on the 25th, 26th, and 27th 
inst. at their rooms in Boston. 

The Berkshire Agricultural Society will hold their 
Show on the first Wednesday of October and continue 
two days. The Massachusetts Society will unite with 
them. Address by Hon. Josiah Quincy, Jr. 

The Middlesex Society of Mechanics and Husband- 
men hold their Show at Concord on the first Wednesday 
in October. Address by Henry Colman. 

The Worcester Agricultural Society hold their Show 
at Worcester, on the second Wednesday in October, 9th 
day. The Massachusetts Society unite with them. 

The Plymouth Agricultural Society hold their Show 
at Bridgewater, on Wednesday, the 16th of October. 
Address by Rev. Mr Stone, of West Bridgewater. 


Coysecricut.—There isto be an Agricultural and 
Horticultural Fair at New Haven, on the 24th, 25th and 
26th of September. Address by Judge Buel, of Albany. 

There is tobe an Agricultural and Mechanics’ Exhi- 
bition at New London, on the first of October. 


To CorresponpENTS.—We have several communica- 
tions on hand which shall receive our earliest attention. 

The model of the butter press has been received by 
the Agriculiural Commissioner, and will certainly gain 
favor. It will go tothe Mechanics’ Show. 

The ploughs have been received by him from Mr Ste- 
vens, of Vermont. They are capital in their construc- 
_ tion, and from former personal trials with ploughs of this 

description, and the principles on which they are formed, | 
he believes that they are not and cannot be surpassed | 
by any for the ploughing of green sward. He will, if] 
practicable, have them tried at some one of the ploughing 
matches, 








t7MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—The 
Committee of Arrangements are notified to meet at 12 
o'clock on Saturday next, 21st inst. A punctual atten- 
dance is requested. Per order, 
SAM’'L WALKER, 
Chairman Com. of Arrangements. 


BRIGHTON MARKET.—Mowpay, Sept. 16, 1829. 
Reported forthe New England Parmer. 


At Market, 485 Beef Cattle, 750 Stores, 4450 Sheep 
and 1620 Swine. 


Prices.— Reef Cattle.—We quote First quality, $7 75 
a $8 25. Second quality, $7 00 a $7 50. Third 
quality, $6 00 a $6 50. 

Stores.— Yearlings $12 a $16, 
$28. 

Cows and Calves.—Sales $30, $35, 47, $55, and 
$62. 

Sheep. —Dull. Lots $1 50, $1 67, $1 88, $2 00, 
$2 17, $2 33, $2 42, $2 75, and $3 00. 

Swine —Prices have further declined. Lots to peddle 
were sold at 5, 51-8, and 5 1-4 for sows and 6, 6 1-8, | 
and 6 1-4 for barrows. At retail 6 a6 1-2 for sows, 
and 7 a7 1-2 for barrows. 


Two Year Old $18 a} 








BERKSHIRE BOAR. 

For sale, a fine Berkshire Boar, 9 months old, and large, 
of his age, bred in Albany, from imported stock. The pedi - 
gree will be furnished at the time of sale. Price $50. Ap- | 
ply to Messrs. J. BRECK & CO. 

September 18. 3t 


; 
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PROVISION MARKET. 


RETAIL PRICES, 
Hams, northern, . ; : 
southern and western, . 
Por, whole hogs, 


Pouttry, per lb., 


pound 13 \4 
mt 10 12 


| 

3uTTER, tub, | 7! 2 
lump, } 22) 28 

Ecos, ‘ dozen + 18), 2l 
PoraToEs, bushel | 50] 75 
APPLES, * 14 198 
Ciner, , . dozen | 1 75 \2 00 
refined, . barrel | 3 00/5 00 


THERMOMETRICAL. 


Reported for the New England Farmer. 





Range of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded | 
Northerly exposure, week ending September 15, 


~ Sepr., 1889. | 5A.M. | 12,M.{7,P.M. | Wind. | 
Ss 


Monday, 9} 68 | 83 | 74 | 
Tuesday, 10 | 66 | 78 66 N.W. 
Wednesday, 11] 50 | 70 59} «OW, 
Thursday, 12 45 | 69 | 54 |:sSCOKK:. 

Friday, 13/ 48 | 61 50 | (ON. 
Saturday, 14 42 | 63 | 52 | N.W. | 
Sunday, 15 Rei, 7 1 et B 











Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
The members of this Society are hereby notified, that on | 
Saturday, the 5th of October next, at 11 o’clock, A. M. at their 
hall in Tremont Street, the officers of the Society for the en- | 
suing year, will be elected, viz. a President, four Vice Pres- 
idents, a Treasurer, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording 
Secretary, a Council, an Executive Committee, and Standing 
Committees on Fruits, Flowers, the Synonyms of Fruits, the 
Library, and on Finance. R. 'T. PAINE, 
Corresponding Secretary and ex officio 
Recording Secretary pro tempore. 
Boston, September 11. 


j 
| 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, | 

The annual exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural | 
Society will be held at the Society’s Rooms, No. 23 Tre- | 
mont Row, (nearly opposite the Saving’s Bank,) on Wed- | 
nesday, Thursday, and J’riday, the 25th, 26th, 27th Septem- 
ber instant. 

The Members of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
and the public generally are respectfully invited to contribute 
ehoice and rare specimens of Fruits and Flowers for the Ex- 
hibition, and to send the same to 23 Tremont Row, on Mon- 
= or Tuesday, the 23d and 24th inst., where Committees 
will be in attendance to receive them, and will retain the 
same subject to the order of the contributors. 

Contributors of Fruits and Flowers are respectfully request- 
ed to send a list, with their specimens, giviug the names of al! | 
the varieties presented. : 

Season tickets, and tickets fora single admittance, may be | 
had at the door during the exhibition. > Dei 

By order, SAMUEL WALKER, 

September 11. Chairman of Com. of Arrangements. | 





Morus Multicaulis Trees from Seed. 
The subscriber offers for sale 10,000 trees produced from 
seed of the genuine Morus Multicaulis. The seed was rais- | 
ed on his premises im 1835; the trees have been multiplied | 
for the two last years by layers, their growth is more rapid 
than the original tree, and appear to be sufficiently acclima- 
ted to endure the winter, some of them having been Jeft | 
standing in the open field unprotected during the two last 
winters without any essential injury. The Jeaves are very | 
large and equal in quality to any other kind for feeding the | 
silk worm. Those who are wishing to purchase a superior | 
kind of Mulberry are requested to call and examine for them- | 
selves, before the foliage is destroyed by frost 
CALVIN HASKELL. | 
Harvard, September 11, 





MULBERRY TREES. 
The subscriber has on hand a quantity of MulberryTrees of a 
quality which is probably superior to any kind ever introduced 
into this country. They were imported four years since and 
though they have sustained the rigorous cold of the last three 
winters entirely unprotected, yet it is believed a Southern or | 


{ 
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WHOLESALE PRICES CU 














RRENT. 


FROM 














Te 
Asnes, Pearl, per 100 lhs. . ‘ | | 650, 762 
Po, 8 | 5 26 
Beans, white, Foreign, bushel| 175, 225 
- Domestic, ms 200; 300 
Beer, mess, , i ; : ibarrel | 14 50 | 
No. i. . ; , ; ‘ “ 13 60} 
prime, : . ° ‘ xe 11 50 
Beeswax, white, pound | 
yellow, . ‘ “ 28 | 34 
Cuerse, new milk, . : , a 10; 12 
Bone Manure, , ‘ bushel | 36 
in casks, . : 49 
Featuers, northern, geese, jpound 
southern, geese, - : “ 37 46 
Friax. (American) . : : “at i, 9; 12 
Fisu, Cod, Grand Bank, iquintal) 350/| 362 
Bay, Chaleur, . ‘ y | 
Haddock, new, . . : ts 150) 175 
Mackerel, No. 1 3 barrel | 1275 | 13 00 
No. 2, “ 1075) 11 00 
Se aa ‘ . 725 | 750 
Alewives, dry salted, No. 1. “ 600} 650 
Salmon, No. 1, p : ‘ * 12200 | 23 00 
FLour, Genesee, cush, . . 5 “ 694) 700 
Baltimore, Howard street, “ 650) 662 
Richmond canal, ; ‘ “ 637) 662 
Alexandria wharf, ; es 6 50 | 
7a, » . . . ‘ * 425 
| Meat, [ndian, in bbls. . “ 387) 400 
Grain: Corn; northern yellow, ‘bushel 96 97 
southern flat, yellow, ss 82 | 83 
white, . . > “ 78; 79 
Rye, northern, . : . “ | 86 
Barley, nominal. , sy | 
Oats, northern, (prime) . ” |} 685 
southern, new, . 6 38/; 40 
Hay, best English, per ton, . 16 00 | 18 00 
Eastern screwed, 12560 | 13 50 
Hops, Ist quality, |pound 10 12 
2d quality, ; 3 “ i; 
Larp, Boston, Ist sort,. : : “ iW) 62 
southern, Ist sort, : ’ oe ee 
Leatuen, Philadelphia city tannage, | ‘ | 29) 30 
do. country do. eT Bite 
Baltimore city tannage, “ 26, 28 
do. dry hides, . o ; 2 26 
New York red, light, . “« | 22) 2 
Boston, do. slaughter, “« | 22 23 
Boston dry hides, . « {| 21) 28 
Lime,™ best sort, . ‘ ; ‘ cask | | 120 
Morasses, New Orleans, gallon , 32 34 
Sugar House, R or . 58 
Ou, Sperm, Sprin . P ° a 1i2, 115 
een ue, ‘ ° ‘ “ 120! 1 26 
Whale, refined, . é ‘ a 50 60 
Linseed, American, ‘ ‘ “s 
Neat's Foot, . . : ‘ a“ 85 100 
Prastrer Panis, per ton of 2200 Ibs. 275 300 
Pork, extra clear, : ' barrel 
clear, : . ‘ . 20 00 23 00 
Mess, : ‘ ° ‘ ts 15 00 | 17 00 
Prime, ‘ ‘ : ; “ 12 00 | 13 00 
Seeps; Herd’s Grass, 2 . lbushel| 287 | 300 
| Red Top, southern, A “ 85 100 
northern, . | a | 150 
Canary, ‘ ‘ ° as 2 00 | 2 26 
Hemp, ss 262) 300 
Flax, . ; : : “ 137) 162 
Red Clover, northern, pound | 17; 20 
Southern Clover, none, ° * | | 
Soap, American, Brown, . > “| 7 & 
= Castile, ‘ ; s 12 13 
TALtow, tried, ; , « 12) 13 
Teaz_es, Ist sort, . , ‘ pr M.| 300) 350 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . pound 60, 65 
American, full blood, washed, “ 55 | 60 
do. 3-4ths do. “ 63| 65 
do. 1-2 do. " 50 | 53 
do. 1-4 and common, % 45 50 
£_: { Pulled superfine, . ee ey 60; 62 
a2 4 Ne a 4 ; : ss 56; 58 
te No. 2, > ; “« | 35| 40 
z ™| No. 3, . ss 25; 30 


*Lime. Bya law passed by the Legislature of Maine, 


at its last Session, the size of the Casks and 
of this article was altered. 


the inspection 


The act went into operation on 


Western climate would be more admirably adapted to their | the first of August last—the casks now contain about one 
growth and propagation. ‘Their foliage is most luxuriant | quarter more then formerly and are more uniform in appear- 


and affords more nourishment than any other variety. Silk | 
ae by worms fed with the leaves, has been pronounced 
y judges to be the hest ever manufactured by them, and de- 
cidedly superior to the best Italian. A few thousand will be 
for sale if immediate application is made to the subscriber, 
where specimens may be seen. 
Also—A few hundred Morus Multicaulis and Asiatic. 
JOHN N. BARBOUR, 


September 11. No. 30 Commercial Street, Boston. 


ance The price has advanced and we have a 
tations accordingly. Sales 800 a 1000 casks a 
the past week. 


ltered our quo- 
t 1 20 per cask 


Further sales of Thomaston new inspec- 


tion, have been made at the quoted rate.— Courier. 





WINTER RYE. 


Just received at the New England Agricultural Ware- 


house and Seed Store, a supply of 
sowing: J 


rime Winter Rye for 
SEPH BRECK & CO. 


Paar 
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SEPT. 1s, 1839. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 








THE YANKEE GIRL. 


She laughs and runs a cherub thing, 
And proud is the doating sire, 

To see her pluck the birds of spring, 
Or play by the winter fire, 

Her golden hair falls thick and fair, 
In many a wavy curl ; 

And freshly sleek is the ruddy cheek 
Of the infant Yankee girl. 


The years steal on and day by day, 
Fler native charms expand, 
Till her round face beams in the summer ray 
Like the rose of her own blest land. 
There’s music in her laughing tone,~ 
A darker shade on the curl, 
And beauty makes her chosen throne 
On the brow of the Yankee girl. 


She is standing now a happy bride. 
At the holy altar rail , 

While the sacred blush of maiden pride 
Gives a tinge to the snowy veil, 

Her eye of light is the diamond bright, 
Her innocence the pear! ; 

And these are ever the bridal gems 
Of a happy Yankee girl. 





A Negro Fiddler—A negro man was going 
through the woods with no companion but his fiddle, 
when he discovered that a pack of wolves were on 
his track. They pursued very cautiously, but afew 
of them would sometimes dash up and growl, as if 
impatient for their prey, and then fall back again. 
As he had several miles further to go, he became 
much alarmed. He sometimes stopped, shouted, 
and drove back his pursuers and then proceeded. 
The animals became more and more audacious, and 
would probably have attacked him had he not ar- 
rived at a deserted cabin which stood by the way 
side. Into this he rushed for shelter, and without 
waiting to shut the door, climbed up and seated 
himself on the rafters. ‘The wolves dashed in after 
him, and becoming quite furious, howled and leaped, 
and endeavored with every expression of rage to 
get at him. The moon was now shining brightly, 
and Cuff being able to see his enemies, and satis- 
fied of his own safety, began to act on the offen- 
sive. Finding the cabin full of them, he crawled 
down to the top of the door, which he shut and fast- 
ened. Then removing some of the lavse boards 
from the roof, scattered them with a tremendous 
clatter upon such of his foes as remained outside, 
who soon scampered off, while those in the house 
beganto crouch with fear, He had nowa large 
number of prisoners to stand guard over until morn- 
ing; and drawing forth his fiddle, he very good na- 
turedly played for them all night, very much, as he 
supposed, to their edification and amusement ; for, 
like all genuine lovers of music, he imagined it had 
the power to soften even the heart of a wolf. On 
the ensuing day some of the neighbors assembled 
and destroyed the captives, with great rejoicings.— 
Hall’s Notes on the Western States. 





Hunting Deer by Steam.—We have heard of 
boots being blacked, clothes washed, love letters 
written, and butter churned by the application cf 
steam; but we never before heard of deer being 
caught by the same omniscientagent. The steamer 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 








Naomi on her last passage down the Mississippi,| Morus Mutticautis Suoes!—We presume 
; encountered a fine large buck swimming in the that Hartford can boast the latest application yet 
| middle of the river, and immediately gave chase. | of the far-famed morus multicaulis—being noth- 

. . ls 
| Having soon come up with the enemy, she rounded jing less than than the manufacture of shoes,— 
| to and threw out grappling irons; but the deer let-| We have just been shown a lady’s shoe, full siz- 
‘ting out a reef in his topsails, scudded away from!ed and handsomely finished, made from a morus 
° . | . . 
|their reach. Now commenced a regular and inter-| multicaulis leaf. The advantage of shoes made 
j esting triul of skill. The deer doubled and tacked from this article is, that after they are worn out, 
| with the skill of gn old privateer. At length the | they are as valuable as ever—they will still do to 
deer, wearied at his exertions, and dismayed at his) feed worms.—Hartford Cour, 

persevering adversary, surrendered himself an un- | -- - - 

. Week s cae . ik -.1 | Hale’s Patent Horse Power and Patent Thresh- 
conditional prisoner of war, and was treated with | ing Machine. 
great honor and attention at a public dinner given’ JOSEPH BRECK & CO. offer for sale this valuable 
on board the next day.—St. Louis Bulletin. | machine and feel great confidence in recommending it as the 
| best machine now m use. It will thresh from 75 to 100 

_ bushels per day in the best possible manner. The horse 
portion | power is calculated to propel any kind of machinery, 
j}is very simple in its construction, occupies but the 
small space of nne feet by two, and can easily be transport- 
ed from one plaie to another, and when combined with the 

Threshing Machine it forms the most superior article for the 
jurpose ever invented. They can he supplied at short no- 
tice at the N. E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 

August 23. 











| Effcets of Sleep upon the Eyes.—A due 

| of sleep is as essential to enable the eyes to perform | 
| their office comfvrtably and effectively, as a due | 
| portion of rest is to enable the limbs wearied with | 
| toil, or the mind with reasoning, or other kind of | 
| exertion, to resume with alacrity their wonted offi- | 
ices. But sleeping, too long protracted, on the oth- | 
| er hand, is hardly less destructive of accurate,| Not incorporated but carried on by individual enterprise. 

| healthy vision, than when taken too sparingly ; for! The manures are not divided among the Stockholders, as 
as in the one case the organ is enfeebled by unre- | 2" those helonging to another establishment, but sold, to >. 


eit inte ‘ , | plicants, for cash on delivery. Orders are supplied int 
| mitting activity without a proper degree of repose, | order of dime in which they are received. Urate 50 cents and 


| so in the other ease, the eye from unfrequent or in- | penne oe bashel, with contingent charges for 
oe “ts a . -¢| bags or barrels, &c. 
| Sufficient exercise, becomes torpid and dull, and if | The company are daily preparing for use, during the 
| Inaction be persisted In, itis at length unfitted for} warm, dry weather, the materials collected during the past 
| its functions. —Curtis on the Eye. | winter, and will have several thousand bushels ready before 
the first of October next. The material is disinfected and 
rendered iree from offensive sinell, by a compound, every 
part of which is in itself a good manure. 

The experience of the past and present years, 1838 and 
1839, on Long Island, has satisfied many of the farmers 
that these manures have the quickest operation upon vegeta- 
ble matter, producing greater abundance, and the cheapest 
| of any manure they have ever tried. 

Amended instructions for their use, the result of practic :l 
experience, will be furnished on application. The effect ef 
Poudreite wpon Grape Vines and Morus Multicaulis is bey- 
ond all comparison. 

This company are erecting large and extensive works in 
the vicinity of the city of New York to prepare the manures, 
and farmers and gardeners may confidently rely on a supply. 

Orders, post paid, directed to“ The New York Urate and 
Poudrate Company,” Box, No. 1211, Post Office, New York, 
or sent to the store of STILLWELL & DEY, No. 365 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn, will be attended to. 

The omgeny will he very much obliged to gentlemen 
who have used the manures, to give them a statement in wri- 
ting what hgs been the result of their use and experiments mm 
relation to them. 

New York, August, 1839. 





New York Urate and Poudrette Company. 





Lying.—T here is no vice so pitiful, so contempti- 
ble as that of lying. He who permits himself to 
tell a lie onee, finds it much easier to do it a sec- 
ond and third time, till at leneth it becomes habit- 
ual: he tells lies without attending to it, and truths 
without the world’s believing him. 

Though you cannct see when you take one step 
what will be the next, yet follow truth, justice and 
plain dealing, and never fear their leading you out 
of the labyrinth in the easiest manner possible. 

If a person is bent on quarrelling with you, leave 
him to do the whole of it himself, and he will soon 
become weary of his unencouraged occupution.— | 
Even the most malicious ram will soon cease to | 
butt against a disregarding object, and will usually | 
find his own head more injured than the object ‘of | 
his blind animosity. 











Multicaulis, Alpine and other Mulberries. 

WILLIAM PRINCE & SONS, proprietors of the Lin- 
newan Nurseries near New York, are ready to receive orders 
to any extent for all the varieties of Mulberries, including the 
Chinese Malticaulis, American Multicaulis, raised from seeds 
and very hardy, Expansa, Elata, Alpine, Canton, Broussa, 
Rose of Lombardy, Dandolo, Pyramidalis, &c., the six first 
named of which surpass all ohare and are placed in rota- 
tion according to merit. ‘The prices will he moderate and 
terms easy, aud priced Catalogues will be sent to every one 
desirous of purchasing. Fruit and Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, Green House Plants, Bulbous Flower Roots, Field 
and Garden Seeds, Rohan Potatoes, &c., can be supplied, 
and priced Catalogues will be sent to every applicant. 

September 4. St 


S 


Exercise. —Exercise is generally considered too 
omnipotent; and relying upon its restoring power, 
people run into every kind of extravagance in liv- 
ing, apparently in the firm faith that an evening or 
a morning ride will fully indemnify them against 
any deleterious results from such excesses. They 
seem to think that late hours, excessive drink, and 
gluttonous eating, may all be indulged in with im- 
punity, if they will but occasionally submit them- 
selves to a gentle jolting in a carriage, or the almost 
imperceptible motion ofanambling nag. Exercise 
is indisputabiy a capital assistant in the preserva- 
tion of health, but, without the concurrent aid of a 
temperate and prudent course of life, it is but a 
broken reed to lean upon for the promotion of a 
healthful state of either body or mind. 





TO WOOL GROWERS. 


For sale a full blood Leistershire Ram, 3 years old this 
spring ; Was imported into this country in May, 1838, by 
the present owner. ‘This ram is particularly valuable to 
raisers of sheep, as he is very large and of beautiful propor- 
tions, and produces extraordinary long wool of the best qual- 
ity. Apply to JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

August 21. 4lis 








"HE NEW ENGLAND FARMER | 

Is pubiished every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum 

payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 

sixty days from the time of subscribing are entitled to a de- 
duction of 5@ cents. 


TUTTLE, DENNETT AND CHISHOLM, PRINTERS, 
17 SGHOO 7 STRBRT.....BOSTON 


Hard Currency.—* Musket balls full bore,” were 
a legal tender in Massachusetts in 1656, “ current 
for a farthing apiece, provided that no man be com- 
pelled to take above 12 at a timeof them.” In 
1680, the town of Hingham paid its taxes in milk 


pails. 
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